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clear, scholarly, and up-to-date appeal for real supervision of study.”— 


Professor M. H. Wilson, Park Colleae. 
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HAS UNIVERSITY EXTENSION FULLY 
JUSTIFIED ITSELF?! 

JupeinG from the letters that I have re- 
ceived in answer to my inquiry sent to 
presidents of universities and directors of 
the 


is still one with which to con- 


extension work, phrase ‘‘university 
extension”’ 
jure. The question so kindly responded to 
was purposely broadly worded in this form, 
**Has university extension justified itself ?’’ 
All of the sixty who answered agreed that 
the question was broad. The interesting 
thing about these replies was the variance 
from enthusiastic endorsement of the en- 
tire extension program to the replies of the 


lk Tt yked 


skepticism upon the wisdom of this new 


**Doubting Thomases,’’ who with 
movement. 

Considerable doubt has been expressed 
as to the value of the questionnaire as a 
method of procedure for acquiring infor- 
Nevertheless it out 


viewpoints of opinion, though seldom add- 


mation. does bring 
ing much to the actual information upon a 
subject. My inquiry was hardly a ques- 
tionnaire, yet the result of it was the pres- 
entation of a considerable body of opinion 
about this new phase of education really 
worth recording. My purpose in this paper 
is to formulate it as carefully as I ean 
and to give you the results of this inquiry. 
I do not wish to deceive you in the belief 
that this is really a study of extension 
work. 
in the United States has been made. 


No careful study of extension work 
Vari- 
ous papers of a propaganda type are to be 

1 An address given before the National Associa 


tion of State Universities, Washington, November 
13, 1916. 
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found in the 


proceedings of organizations 
but so far as | know there has been no real 
examination of the facts of extension work 


The reason for this is not far to seek, sinc 
in the opinion of many writers, extension 
work is still in its infancy. 

The original view of this additional uni 
versity function was to carry the instrue 
tion afforded by 


the 


the university beyond th 


campus of institution and to make it 


available to persons of all classes. It 
the form at first of lecture study, then ot 
class study, and finally of correspondenc 
work. Any attempt to limit university ex 
tension by definition to any group of activ 
ities is confronted immediately by the ap 
pearance of some new agency which a un 


versity here or there has undertaken as 


part of this work. One of the livest ex 
tension directors has formulated his defi 
nition in this way 

University extension is the agency through 
which the university expresses its character and 


work in terms of the life and activities of the 


people. 

An that 
kind means that the limitations originally 
held within the field 
of lecture study and correspondence work 


acceptance of a definition of 


placed upon it when 
have been abandoned, and the boundaries 
of university extension pushed beyond into 
many other fields. One writer says 
I look upon university extension as an eduea- 


tional agency which supplements other educational 


institutions and renders a direct service to indi 
viduals, to groups of people and to entire com 


munities. 

In his opinion, correspondence study is 
the beginning of such work, whereas in re 
lation to the communities, such extension 
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work pushes on into stereopticon lectures, 
exhibits, social welfare work, lyceum pro- 
grams and many other things that are now 
associated with the development of exten- 
agriculture as well. 

it looks as 
though much of the extension work as pre- 


sion in the field of 
From many points of view, 


sented by many universities had developed 
That is, 
the universities have taken up the things 
that have appealed to the communities and 
had for the time being the 


evidences’ of 


along-the lines of least resistance. 


which have 


largest popular support. 
Speaking generally, the universities of the 
country have not sensed the enormous pos- 
The fact 


is that instruction by correspondence re 


sibilities in correspondence work. 


mains to-day as the chief means available 
for carrying on organized instruction for 
adults engaged in business. There are only 
doing such work, 
When the vast 


persons engaged in business, 


thirty-two institutions 
with about 20,000 students. 
number of 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises 
of all kinds are taken into consideration, 
this is a mere scratching of the surface. 
There is, however, much doubt of the ability 
of the university to undertake satisfactorily 
work of this character. In discussing this 
point, the director of extension teaching of 
the university in one of the large cities says: 

I think that this work should be handled with the 
utmost care. Also that it should be closely asso- 
ciated with some form of class work if it is to be 
effective. I that the results have 
been not always satisfactory and often greatly 
am satisfied, too, that this work 


believe, also, 
exaggerated. I 
should be confined to certain subjects which justify 
the correspondence method. This does not 
that I favor the abolishing of extension teaching 
when it is confined to the correspondence form, 
but I am satisfied that academic credit should not 
for correspondence work and that it 


mean 


be given 
should be used in the moderate and careful way 
which I have indicated. 

The president of a western university, 
speaking of its experience, says: 
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We feel that exteusion teaching by correspond 
ence and extension classes is a function which is 
a real duty of the modern university, certainly of 
one which is a capstone of the publie school ‘sys 
tem. 

On the other hand, the state of Massa- 
chusetts has just entered into an elaborate 
organization of correspondence work and 
the results which have already been ob- 
tained are, in the opinion of the director, 
fully justified. In fact, there are many 
who think that the correspondence work 
within limitations is much better 
done than in the instance of students who 


certain 
are on the campus itself. This, however, 
is carrying the war into Africa with a ven- 
geance, for if the same contention could be 
maintained, the teaching function of the 
university might be materially modified. 
In an examination of the field in which 
universities can undertake extension work, 
we have the very large and important field 
of agriculture and associated industries. 
This has been well organized through the 
assistance and financial guidance of the 
federal government, though there are nine- 
teen of the states that have no part in this 
great work either in the matter of funds 
or of the work itself. 
extension work has been limited to the agri- 
cultural field and little done beyond it be- 
eause of the lack of funds available for 
other work. I see no reason, however, why 
the state universities should not do a great 
deal of work in the field of agricultural 
federal 


In many instances 


economics, whether they receive 
funds or not. The emphasis of agricultural 
extension work has been placed upon better 
agriculture and better homes almost to the 
neglect of marketing and agricultural or- 
ganization as a business. The more pro- 
gressive universities have made some move 
in this direction, but generally speaking 
the economics of the business have been 
sadly neglected. I need but mention the 


problems of cooperative organization, grad- 
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grain, sale of cattle and cooperative 


{ 
ne ot 


buying to show what possibilities of help- 


yund in this field. 


there is left a great 


fulness are to be f 


However. outsid: 


field, much of which has already been dis 
For 


the universities, 


‘ussed In some degree. 


instance, it 


seems that some of more 
particularly the universities of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota, have 


the lyceum field and are cooperating to- 


entered 


gether in bringing outside talent into these 
The justification which they set up 
that the 


lyceum business as now conducted is on a 


function is 


for this educational] 


no longer is educational, and 


that it has developed a demoralizing influ- 


profit basis. 
ence in the towns and villages of the coun- 


try. The only which to raise the 


way in 


standard of amusement in these commu- 


nities is to place it on an edu nal basis, 
and to that 
institutions cooperating together have been 
able to 
lyceum courses in the different towns and 
the 


viewpoints it has been extraordinarily suc- 


end and purpose, these three 


place an inereasing number of 


villages of three states. From many 


eessful, with the result that in one or two 


of the states the lyceum bureaus operating 


methods have been com- 


The obj (¢- 


under their old 
pelled to give over their work. 
tion made to this type of university exten- 
sion is that it is business. The justification 
of it, 
an educational function. 


however, is that it is not business but 
In other instances, the institutions have 


undertaken extension work in connection 
with the commercial clubs of the state, out- 
lining for them various commercial enter- 
prises, gathering information and data, and 
conventions as 
well as furnishing the speakers for discus 


Where this has 


assisting them in holding 


sion of municipal topics. 
been done, the universities have carried on 


} 


a service of value. In other instances, de- 


partments of public information have been 


@STADLS | pur = , ; 
tl disposal . 
n H tne resour S S Su 
IVities i pr | t \ \ ! 
siderable value to s Ss, groups, individ 
uals and associations of vat s kinds 
Debating and orator tests t 
purpose of stimulating thought 
Oping speaking a tv among the you 
peopie have come tO De ln port nt met is 
of educating publie opinion as we hese 
have been carried on nne n wit 
high schools, and where \ en 
well develop nd l s sion 
riven to ti ! 1its very 
satisfactory eed In f 
school debates hal s of ¢ 
tion that takes t l-s 
forum that existed in the ddle of ast 
century in New England ties 


In reply to the inquiry whether univer 


sity extension has fully justified itself, on 


president says that in his instit 

fully and completely justified it An 
Other one, more analyti ned 
thinks on the whole it has not | rivel 


fair trial And in the words of another 


The ma rity of! hose } nave I 1 t! 
extension develo ent W 1 @ strong | 
to its eontinued 1} r It has, } ‘ 
some educati mistakes and has 1 § 
wastage of eflor i © 


The particular weakness would appear 
from this writer’ 
attempt to accomplish too much and tl 


raising of 


people which too fre juently ean t b 
realized 

In another instance the statement. is 
made that university « nsion has some 
times been extr vantly used. has entered 
some fields which it s not stified in 
entering, and has 1 loubts { ind 
of the public as to the whole sch 
university extension Another says 
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I have a general feeling that it has not been 
justified. I have the feeling that a great deal of 
it has been futile, and a great many of its im- 
portant ‘‘stunts’’ have been executed by univer- 
sities with an intent somewhat short of their ha- 
bitual high purpose. There 
phere of bluster and pretense that has left a rather 
disagreeable odor in the university air. 


has been an atmos- 


The president of one of the largest uni- 
versities says: 

I do not think that university extension has by 
any means yet established for itself a well-recog- 
nized place. The university can not teach every- 
thing to everybody; its resources are not sufficient, 
its plan is not adequate. In all that we are doing 
tentatively ; seems 


we are nothing 


settled. 


proceeding 


Another, in commenting upon this ques- 
tion, says: 

I am a great believer in the kind of work which 
is usually done under the name ‘‘university ex- 
tension.’’ I think the bulk of it, however, ought 
to be done by the primary schools, the intermedi- 
ate schools, the high schools, ete., and not by the 
universities. In general, I think that kind of work 
ought to be considered as a function of the state 
department of education rather than of the uni- 
versity. 

This viewpoint was emphasized by one 
other writer, and is in line with the policy 
now pursued in the state of New York and 
in Massachusetts. This same writer says: 

At the same time, owing to the peculiar condi- 
tions of our educational scheme in the United 
States, it may be quite necessary for the universi- 
ties to maintain this sort of work for many years 
to come. 


Perhaps the whole matter is summarized 
in this statement, given in a somewhat hor- 
tatory way, as follows: 

It has fully justified itself, first, because of its 
wide extension, showing that it fills a need in the 
minds of the people. Second, because the people 
are willing to support extra-mural education. 
Third, the type of student that takes up extension 
work has a kind of perseverance that is a very 
high asset. Fourth, because it has reacted upon 
intra-mural teaching so that intra-mural teaching 
is much less academic than it has been in days 
gone by. 
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These, however, are the kinds of rea- 
sons that would be given with the purpose 
of supporting a proposal to establish ex- 
tension work in a university, but the fact 
is that university extension has now existed 
for at least ten years, and something defi- 
We ought to 
begin to see some results from the efforts 
that have been made and the money that 
has been expended. And the fact that it is 
difficult to find these results has raised the 
the minds of many as to 
whether we are proceeding in quite the 
right direction. 

Again the question comes up, How shall 
this work be conducted? At the Univer- 
sity of Michigan the emphasis is placed 
upon the actual service of the university 
staff. The statement of the director of 
the work there says: 


nite ought to come out of it. 


question in 


Our extension work is conducted on a somewhat 
different plan from that of many universities. We 
strive to carry on our extension work through the 
medium of the regular university staff. In this 
way we not only secure a sympathetic cooperation 
of our faculty, but at.the same time I believe we 
ean render the largest measure of service to the 
state with the least possible expense to the uni- 
versity. 


Says the president: 


From the beginning we have taken the position 
that the extension work should all be of university 
grade and that it should be done by members of 
the resident staff. 


As opposed to this view, a director of one 
of the extension departments says: 


If I were to single out for illustration one phase 
of ordinary extension work which it seems to me 
has proved partly ineffectual, I might mention the 
lecture bureau. It is a fact admitted everywhere 
except in universities that many university pro- 
fessors are bad publie speakers, yet the extension 
lecture bureau usually has to resort to the draft 
for the purpose of scheduling as large a number 
of lecturers as may be needed. The result is much 
of the expense of travel and entertainment is 
practically wasted, since some of these lecturers 
ean not interest and instruct a general audience. 











More than that, it has been pretty well 
that the effect 


instructors 


lemonstrated upon class 
from 
affects 
instruction and demoral- 


Hence 


lyeeum work by outside 


work by the absences of 


the university campus materially 


} 


character of 

} +L +} _ i 
es the work on the campus itself. 
the provision for 


talent 


persons employed particularly to do exten- 


and by the staff supplemented by 


work and desirable 
On this point, President Hill, of the Uni- 


versity of Missouri, says: 


seems necessary 


sion 


To carry on the work of university extension on 
a decidedly significant scale it seems necessary to 
have a special force of extension workers, for ex 
tension work if carried on to any great extent is 
ruinous to the regular class work and research of 
university teachers. On the other hand, there is 
a tendency for the special extension lecturer to 
become popular to the extent of superficiality. 
Where the work is thoroughly successful from the 
standpoint of the people, there is some danger that 
the real work of a state university may fail of ap- 
with the more popular 


preciation as compared 


phases of extension work. 


It is evident from such observation as 


one might casually make of catalogues and 
of descriptive material of extension divi- 
methods of organization 


sions that many 


are in Some of them are carried 


on under the commitiee form, where the 


vogue, 


faculty supervises the work and directs it 
An- 


other form is where the extension division 


under the agency of a special staff. 


is organized as a complete and separate divi- 
sion with its own staff and organization, 
with no authority over it by any other col- 
A still further form is to place the 
work under a di- 


lege. 
direction of extension 
rector, relying upon him to coordinate the 
work of the various departments. Some 
confusion of authority has evidently arisen 
in the larger institutions in particular, over 
the workers to the 
line of work which they represent. The de- 
partments have sometimes felt that the field 


relation of extension 


men have not had adequate touch with 
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bility and experience that the extension 
orker in any line st be int tely at 
hed to t rtment w he 1 
sents and that an extension divisio1 r ex 
tension college, th a director sistant 
director, and a st ts ow? n ol 
ganization as dist t that tf ther 
‘olleges and schools of the university from 
one another, is a mistake In some of t 
schools, difficulty has already been found in 
the matter of agricultural extension. T) 
men who are in the field are now receiving 
higher salaries than those who are teaching 
and investigating, and thus uneasiness is 
created in the regular agricultural faculty 
There are also problems of keeping the 
knowledge and information of extensior 
speakers up to date. Whether this can be 
done, exc pt by associating them with the 
department, remains to be seen 


It appears from what has been said that 


the answer to the question ‘‘Ilas univer 
sity extension fully justified itself is by 
no means agreed upon. As was said in the 
beginning, there are those who enthusias- 
tically endorse to the fullest degree the 
work of extension. There are others, thoug 

that feel that the movement has pushed 
out too far, taken in too much territory 


divided the 


work into too many bureaus. 


overburdened the whole movement with or 
ganization, spent too much money, and are 
throwing the general educational scheme 
out of proportion, a case from this point of 


view of ‘‘too much muchness.”’ 
with this tendency the movement 


sane and genuine and sincere is really the 


fundamental] test. How much money shall 
he given to extension work is a very con 
siderable problen One writer has said 


that not more tl! 


total 


lan ten per cent of the 


working in of the institution 


‘ome 
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and not less than five should be the limits 
within which the work should be carried 
out. 

Considering this problem from the point 
of view of those who are best informed 
and having the largest experience, it would 
appear that extension work is still on trial; 
that there are many things to be worked 
out in connection with it, not only of or- 
ganization, but of procedure and method. 
There is some danger of wasting time and 
money upon problems that are not clearly 
sensed, and of expending the efforts of the 
institution upon a situation that is not 
fully understood. 

I do not believe that any of the members 
of this association would care to see uni- 
versity extension dropped from the activ- 
ities of the different institutions over which 
they But 
must come down to an educational basis. 


preside. university extension 
It must cease to be a means of boosting the 
university and the various organizers con- 
nected with it must not be looked upon as 
traveling promoters. If this attitude is 
not taken, the funds of the extension divi- 
sion are eaten into by schemes of promo- 
tion which really do not constitute legiti- 
mate extension. Hence it-is essential that 
every new proposal of extension activity 
be scanned critically in order to determine 
whether it is legitimate or not. 
Frank L. McVey 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


SOME RECENT INVESTIGATIONS IN 
READING, WRITING AND SPELLING 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHING 


THE programs of the first two grades of 
our elementary schools still show in many 
instances a preponderance of time devoted 
to mastering the technics of reading, spell- 
ing and writing. Add to this the time de- 
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voted to arithmetic and nearly the whole 
day is in many schools occupied in acquir- 
ing skill in the use of ihe symbols of knowl- 
edge. <A very hasty survey of near schools 
shows that they use for the three subjects 
first mentioned from 50 to 125 minutes in 
the first grade. Our state course of study 
thirty-eight cent. of a 
day’s session in the first and thirty-four per 


recommends per 
cent. in the second grade for reading, writ- 
ing and spelling. This means that at least 
105 out of 270 minutes per day are recom- 
mended to be spent in close fine work in 
first grades. 

Are schools justified in thus using the 
time cf primary children? Tradition says 
so. Parents and too many teachers follow 
the lead of tradition and hence neglect new 
and discoveries which should 
modify prevalent regimen. 

Two factors are at work which are chang- 
ing the attitude of serious educationists in 
regard to the value of reading, spelling and 


writing as major subjects in the primary 


elements 


curriculum, 

The practical world is demanding that 
children be taught those activities that will 
contribute to the gaining of a livelihood 
and is showing less patience with the teach- 
ing of obsolete forms of knowledge. While 
thoughtful reading ability has a higher 
evaluation, certain spelling and writing at- 
tainments are now thought to be of slight 
value. At the present time we have prac- 
tically no use for oral spellers, or for those 
who are versed in spelling 12,000 words 
they never need. The fancy penman is no 
longer admired. Stenography, typewriting 
and dictaphoning are taking care of tran- 
scription. 

A fair degree of speed, legibility and 
ease in writing, and accurate spelling of at 
least two thousand words are still neces- 
sary, as about a third, it has been esti- 
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mated, of eighth-grade pupils enter occu- the early years s ss is n rked 
pations demanding such ability. in shoulder and \ ts than 
The result of the above attitude is to finger moven ents. but mproves with less 
lessen the amount of time needed for the rapidity than that of finger movements and 
quisition of spelling and writing finally finger ability outstrips at nd 
The other factor at work is the present shoulder in rapidity and precis 
knowledge of child growth, development, We accept as fact that it is not wise t 
‘apacity for learning, and hygiene which force a child to walk until he has musel 
has been drawn from several different and nerve maturity. The same principle is 
sources—neurological and psychological back of not forcing the child to e plex, 
laboratories, medical and school-room prac- precise, specialized movements such as ar 


tise and experimentation. 

As early as 1870 Dr. Hughlings Jackson 
stated his three-level theory of sensorimotor 
In the ‘90s Flechsig and Donald 
regard to 


activity. 
son gave their contributions in 
the order of maturing of sensory and motor 
pathways, and of sensory and motor centers 
in the cerebrum. Later experimentation 
has in the main confirmed and made more 
the 
time of maturing of the nervous system and 
Out of this Burk and others 


developed the pedagogical theory of from 


specific our knowledge of order and 


sense organs. 


fundamental to accessory. 

The theory as stated above is open to erit- 
icism, but in its intent it is very generally 
A literally truer statement is 
perhaps that the mechanism for fine, pre- 


accepted. 


cise movements which are learned and are 
controlled by the cerebrum matures later 
than that for instinctive and less precise 
movements. Furthermore, we have reliable 
data from the study of nervous tissue itself, 
and from the study of behavior, in regard 
to the ages at which functioning matures 
and is at its best. 

Some of the early experiments by Han- 
cock, Gilbert in 
peripheral steadiness, precision and accu- 


Bryan and regard to 
racy of movement show that children at the 
age of six have only a small per cent. of the 
ability they have at sixteen. Six-year abil- 
ity is relatively small, but rises rapidly be- 


tween six and nine or ten. Moreover in 


involved in writing, reading, piano-playing 
and sewing until, from the standpoint of 
developme nt, he can most econon ly and 
safely acquire them 

Freeman states the inference for teachers 


thus: 


The precaution which is necessary to ol 


that the child below the a f nir rt t 
required to make movements which are very re 
cise, rapid or complex, or which require great 
steadiness of adjustment 

a : . ’ 

The above ippues not ony to inger 
movements, but to those of the « sv 
The child’s eve up to the age of eight is 


hyperopic; hence fine, near work before 


this age must be done through a foreed 


} 


accommodation which results in myopia or 
muscular unbalance. 

I have been inte 
with which medical treatises indirectly ae 
euse the school of causing myopia, strabis 


mus, choreatics, ete., by the frequet ‘Vy Ol 


advice to remove the child so suffering from 


school. The school is anxious to become a 


safe place for the child. A more general 
consideration of these conditions may help 
to lessen the dangers of school lift 

The period from six to eight or nine is 
recognized as one of physical instability 


being characterized by uney 
growth of body parts, second dentition, an 
relatively high fatigue and morbidity 
curves. 


obvious. 
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Turning from the physical to the mental 
phase of development, we find ever so many 
studies of children’s plays and interests, of 
the character of attention, reasoning and 
motivation at different ages leading to the 
same inferences in regard to intensive study 
of such subjects as reading, writing and 
spelling by very young children. 

The child at this age is naturally engaged 
It is 
through mental reaction to sense and body 


in widening his experience with life. 


activity in real situations that he secures his 
information and Moreover, 
these activities must come because of self- 


evaluations. 


need, self-interest, self-motivation ; else they 
do not have the proper reaction. Reading, 
writing and spelling as generally taught do 
not the child’s life 
demanded activities; rather 
teacher imposed. 

Under such conditions work 
mechanical, the child performs the task as 
he is directed to do, and then he idles, for 
He becomes 


as_ self- 
they are 


enter into 


becomes 


curiosity has no stimulus. 
mentally lazy and all through school life 
and later he contents himself with the ideas 
For years 
I have asked the sophomore class of the nor- 


of others as expressed in books. 


mal school to state the best way for a child 
to study nature and the reply has been in- 
variably, ‘‘By means of a book.”’ 
Teachers should acquaint themselves with 
presentations of the above viewpoints by 
Dewey, Miller and Betts. 
Writing.—Patrick is of the opinion that 
writing with pencil or pen requires as fine 
coordination of movement as other 
activity of man. 
whole body, arm and fingers, besides accu- 
The centers of 


any 
It involves steadiness of 


rate eye accommodation. 
speech, hearing, sight and finger and arm 
motor centers must become highly ecoordi- 
nated. The process must be reduced to 
automatism and subordinated to thought. 
Judd’s analysis of the adult writing move- 
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ment shows that the fingers despite popular 
opinion participate in the formative move- 
ments of the letters, the arm takes care of 
the upward and downward strokes, the 
hand and arm produce the movement across 
the page and the pronation movement of 
the wrist prevents the hand from turning 
upon itself and keeps the writing even. 
The most delicate coordination exists among 
these. 

The experiments in regard to precision 
and steadiness of arm and finger move- 
ments suggest that the child of six is not 
ready for writing. Tests made with specific 
writing movements of children corroborate 
the above. 

The child of five or six tends to use the 
old grasping reflex in manipulating the pen 
and because he is not mature enough to 
develop easily the above coordinations he 
remains a tense, cramped finger drawer of 
letters. 

Montessori works upon the right prin- 
ciple of motor development by putting the 
child through a series of graduated activ- 
ities which gradually bring the arm and 
fingers to the non-instinetive and finer 
movements by means of more child-like 
activities. But although the child is thus 
educated in the finer movements of writing, 
the Montessori children who begin writing 
proper at three or four exhibit, says Free- 
man, cramping of the hand. The trouble is 
probably that the whole series is developed 
too early; a case of prematuration. This 
is analogous to foreing the child to walk 
before maturity for that process develops. 

When writing becomes significant to the 
child as a means of expression which every- 
body uses, and when physical maturity for 
the process comes, then we have the ideal 
time for beginning writing in earnest. 
These conditions do not generally appear 
until the age of eight or nine. 

Before this age, however, we may do 
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the desire to learn to 


write, to educate the muscles to coordinate 


much to stimulate 
in related coarser activities, and to intro 
duce writing as incidental to other work. 
There is no justification, however, for ma- 


king writing an isolated subject with ten 
or fifteen minutes per day of drill in the 
first and second grades. This may very 
properly begin in the third grade. 

A child in the first grade has a desire to 
write his own name as a mark of ownership, 
he wishes to write letters, he may enjoy 
making a picture book and naming the piec- 
tures. Motive provided, he must learn the 
process. Watching the teacher write is the 
best way of setting the initial cues for both 
form and movement. The first writing is 


The 


Board writing helps. 


drawing. writing should be large. 
Paper with no lines, 
or only base lines far apart may be used. 
The arm movement will have to be encour- 
aged. It is my opinion that if children 
were properly educated in the coordination 
in work suited to their 
forced to too 


much of this cramped 


of fingers and arm 


stages of maturity and not 
early writing, that 
finger movement would not appear at all 
Children of this age fatigue easily while 
writing. Probably much of the poor writ- 
ing and excessive finger movement is due 
to too long periods of practise in which the 
bad habits develop and set. Moreover, at- 
tention and interest soon flag and the work 
becomes non-educative, or rather positively 
unethical. 
Individuals differ in their physical 
make-up. Muscles are not alike nor placed 


alike in all. 


to conclude that each individual has a cer- 


Experiments lead Thompson 


tain adjustment of the muscles in writing 
and drawing which should be taken into 
the muscles 
While the teacher 
will encourage a certain standard position 


consideration when training 


for accurate adjustment. 


and movement she must not insist that all 


AND 
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children adhere. She must watch for indi- 
vidual natural preferences for position 
Speed and accuracy must not be required 
of a child in the first grade, but should grad 
ually inereasi s the child progresses 


through the grad 
Thorndike scales for testing quality and 


speed is recotnmel ded 


There are several] detinite practises that 
must be changed if teaching is to follow the 
lead of inves iwation, 

Writing should not begin with alphabeti 
elements, but with words, phrases or sen 
tences which 


have meaning to the learner 


and for which he has motive for expressing 
In writing. 
Copy box ks d 


hands of eu h ehil 
te 


means waste. A set in the room for refer 
ence is sufficient. Isolated drill in writing 
does not belong to the primary grades 
Drills in the intermediate grades should 
never be prolonged beyond the point of 
fatigue, as bad movement and form develop 


and tend to become si Se 
Finger movement is an 


Arm 


integral part of 


the writing process movement 


easy holding of the pen must be encour- 
aged. 

Children who write with a fair degre¢ 
ease, speed and legibility should not be 


compelled to change their styles of writing 
Teachers will find Freeman’s and Thomp- 
little 


nating. 


son’s books on writing very illumi- 
Spe lling To be a 
longer an end in itself, nor is it necessary 
to spell in order to learn to read 
functions largely in writing and t 
ing vocabulary should be large! 
of the 


upon to 


words boys and girls will be ealled 


use in writing Most of us are 


familiar with Avyres’s investigation of 


2,000 letters in which only 2,001 different 
ipon the 


Associa- 


words were used, and his comment 


fact that the National Education 
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tion list uses only 30 per cent. of the words 
contained in these letters, while 70 per cent. 
of them are missing. 

Jones found that in 75,000 
1,050 children from second to eighth grade, 
The 


was 


themes of 


inclusive, only 4,532 words were used. 
for an eighth-grade pupil 
Spelling books which are to 


average 
2,135 words. 
be completed by the eighth grade contain 
12.000 words. 


on an probably 


Jones’s study showed that over nine tenths 


average 


of all words misspelled were in the second 
and third grade lists and that these mis- 
spellings the 
Four words were incorrectly spelled about 
Only one hundred 


persisted through grades. 


nine hundred times. 
words were often misspelled. 

These two studies suggest that the pres- 
ent criteria for choice of spelling words are 
The sources have been largely 


The reading 


not good. 
spellers and reading texts. 
vocabulary is always larger than the spell- 
ing vocabulary and spelling books contain 
words for which children have no need. 
Rather should we teach words for which 
the child has present use, making a distine- 
tion of course between his transient and his 
permanent vocabularies. 

There is some significance attached to 
the fact that nine tenths of all the mis- 
spelled words are misspelled in the second 
and third grades and that these misspell- 
ings persist throughout the grades. Either 
the teaching is poor or spelling is taught 
intensively too early. Perhaps both con- 
ditions prevail. Wallin found the high 
point of spelling efficiency in the fourth 
grade. This suggests what is arrived at 
in other ways, that the intermediate grade 
children possess relatively greater matur- 
ity and ability to master technics than pri- 
mary children. 

Rice and Cornman both concluded that 
pupils completing the elementary school 
spelt quite as well whether taught by this 
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or that method, that incidental teaching 
gave as good or better results, and that the 
time element played no great part. 

Wallin and Fulton in more controlled 
studies found that supervised intelligent 
drill added to efficiency, and Gregory 
showed that class study with the teacher 
gave better results than when children 
studied independently of the teacher. 

Probably all these results may be inter- 
preted aS meaning that when motive, at- 
tention, interest, understanding are present 
spelling is more efficient. 

It would seem that spelling in the first 
two grades at least should be like writing, 
incidental, and should grow out of the need 
for discriminating elements of words which 
is bound to come as the child advances in 
reading and writing. The motive felt by 
the child should be largely to enable him to 
convey thought by writing. The need for 
the word must exist before the teaching of 
its spelling. 

The principle of multiple, or rich asso- 
ciation seems to have significance for the 
teaching of spelling. The arousal of co- 
ordination of auditory, visual, motor artic- 
ulatory and motor graphie imagery. means 
in the long run greater chance of reeall. 
However, there are certain phonetic words 
which, given a formula, translated 
easily from hearing or pronunciation to 


are 


writing, and there are nonphonetie words 
which should be learned through the sight- 
writing association or alphabetic articu- 
latory writing coordination. 

And may I say right here that the prac- 
tise of presenting in beginning reading only 
phonetic words for attentive consideration 
is artificial and not at all in accord with 
the very principle of need, for children 
must use the irregular words quite as often 
and as early as the phonetic. Moreover, the 
phonetie spelling formula carried over to 
irregular words produces an interference in 
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spelling and pronunciation that is uneco- such men and women as Cattell, Huey, 
nomical, and sometimes comical, as illus- Dearborn and Laing, and a few of their 
trated by a child who read, ‘‘The house is_ findings most immediately related to my 
in the Kenter of the Kity’’ (center of the subject are as follows: 

city). As many words as letters, and more 


Any method whereby the dangers of mis- 
spelling are increased is hazardous because 
the 
synaptie resistance is lessened for both asso- 
ciations and it is difficult to make the re- 
sistance still lower for the right associa- 
tion. Indeed, at this stage it is better to be 
eontent with 


when a word is spelled two ways 


eareful recognition and accu- 
rate copying rather than with questionable 
reproduction, 

In the third grade the serious study of 
spelling may be begun. The study must, 
however, still be motivated by need on the 
part of the child for the use of the words. 
These may be met in conversation, in books, 
or in writing. Short periods devoted to 
these words in which each is studied accord- 
ing to its individual peculiarities and then 
Note 


that the list study comes after the need is 


fixed in memory become valuable. 
felt and the initial use of the words has 
been made, not before, as is the custom. 

found to be 


Con- 


Immediate recall has been 
no guarantee of permanent memory. 
tinued functioning provides for the latter, 
so if for the 


words time is wasted in learning to spell 


children will have no use 
them. 

The use of the Ayres scale for providing 
suitable lists of words that need drill and 
for ascertaining the degree of spelling abil- 
itv which a grade should attain is advised. 

No one should attempt to teach spelling 
to-day who is not familiar with Ayres’s 
measuring scale for ability in spelling; 
Jones’s concrete investigation of the mate- 
rial of English spelling; and Suzzallo’s 
‘‘The Teaching of Spelling.’’ 

Reading.—The mechanies of the reading 
process has been quite fully analyzed by 


meaningful words than nonsense syllables 


may be sensed in a single glanee. It is only 
through ability to perceive words, phrases 
and sentences as wholes that rapid, thought 
ful 


the thought and words are very 


} 


reading is ma le pe ssible (> Vv whe 


recognition take place by lett rs, Gener 
ally, however, the context carries the reader 
over a new word, or a familiar, but mis 


spelled word, without attention to its el 
ments. 
The rapid reader also depends upon vis 


ual cues; inner speech gets lopped off and 


sound imagery does not interfere. Silent 


reading is more rapid than oral reading 
The habits to be aequired as quickly as 


possible are direct association between 


thought and the visual word, phrase or 


sentence, and rapid, silent interpretation 
the 


ning reading must concern itself with ree 


of thought from visual e Begin 


ICS. 


ognition of words, phrases and sentences 


as wholes and as carriers of meaning 
Klapper says: 

The method of teaching reading in the ele 
tary schoo] must seek to make the eye 
to meaning that in scanning a page it becomes as 
unconcerned with printed words as the ear is 


auditory symbols. 


Judging the amount of time given to oral 


in the schools, the aim of teachi 


reading 
reading would seem to be to read orally, 
but any teacher to-day would theoretically 
Oral 
reading is a kind of fetish which has dulled 


advance the aim as thought-getting 


our sense of values. Silent 


reading is 
much more important and needs to be eul 
tivated from the first. Oral reading must 
be used in the learning process and later 
too 


some pupils will specialize in it, but 


much oral reading undoubtedly brings in 








Oe 


terference to rapidity in silent reading. 
Too many of my students are slow, objec- 
tive word readers, not rapid interpretive 
readers as they should be, and I believe 
that their lack of ability is attributable to 
undue emphasis put upon the ealling of 
words and oral expression in the learning 
process. 

Beginning the recognition of words by 
means’ of phonic analysis or synthesis is 
just as pernicious as was the beginning by 
the method. 
Klapper says: 


now discarded alphabetic 

Any method which begins reading by teaching 
the child to examine each word, to analyze it into 
component phonograms, to sound each phonogram, 
to combine these sounds to get the word, places a 
premium on lip movement and unnecessary audible 
aids, and promotes slow, ponderous reading, which 
develops into habits that defy later efforts at con- 
nection. 

Huey, Laing and Suzzallo make about 
the same inference. 

There are objections to phonetic analy- 
sis Other than those mentioned. Sweet and 
Scripture find the utterance of a word in- 
volves very complicated and delicate co- 
uneonscious kind. 
There is the vocal 
organ throughout the utterance of a word, 
phrase or sentence. An isolated letter has 
not the same sound that is given to it in a 
word and the movements that are 
made in uttering the isolated sound ean not 
in context. 


ordinations, all of an 


continuous action of 


voeal 


be the same as when uttered 
Moreover, we know that the child from six 
to eight or nine is in the period of second 
dentition, the mouth is changing in shape, 
the boy’s breathing is not good, fine ana- 
lytic ability is not mature, so that there is a 
danger that the child may be handicapped 
instead of benefited by this early training 
in isolated sounds. 

The analysis of the eye movement in 


reading shows it to be a complex one, which 
requires quick, fine adjustment of eye mus- 
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scles. In reading a line the eye of an ex- 
perienced reader makes from three to seven 
pauses and children make more and in a 
jerkier or less rhythmical fashion. The 
naturally hyperopie eye of children under 
eight forced to fine, near work, suffers an 
unnatural strain; myopia probably, mus- 
cular strain and nervous troubles without 
doubt are induced. These evils would not 
be so prevalent were it not for the large 
amount of time of the early grades de- 
voted to reading, writing and spelling. 

Rules of hygiene for reading texts have 
been worked out on the basis of the study 
of eye movement and fatigue. These ean 
be obtained from almost any account of the 
teaching of reading by Huey, Laing, Tay- 
lor or Klapper, and no board should pur- 
chase readers that do not conform to these 
hygienic requirements. 

I ean not refrain from emphasizing that 
during the primary age children should 
be engaged in activities which have value 
and interest for them. Most of the activ- 
ity is play in which they are learning to 
manipulate things to meet certain ends, 
and to adjust themselves to other human 
beings. Their sensorimotor activities are 
engaged with real things and experiences, 
not symbols. Gaining knowledge indirectly 
through symbols belongs largely to a later 
age. When such knowledge is attempted 
too early the learning generally sinks to 
mechanical acquisition of symbols. Dewey 
says: 

Meaning, which is the only excuse for learning 
symbols, can not be tied on at will in case the 
learning was of symbols isolated from meaning. 

In another place he says: 


Sheer imitation, dictation of steps to be taken, 
mechanical drill, may give results most quickly and 
yet strengthen traits likely to be fatal to reflective 
power. 


And again: 


Instruction in subject-matter that does not fit 
into any problem stirring in the student’s own 
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experience, or that is not presented in such a way 
as to arouse a problem, is worse than useless for 
intellectual progress. 

Ability to read is one of the most im- 
portant equipments a child of the present 
day ean acquire. It is so vitally impor- 
tant that he become a rapid, intelligent 
reader that we must spare no pains to find 
the 
of teaching him to read. 


economical and efficient 
Its very impor- 


most process 
tance, I suppose, has fortified its place in 
the first years of school. 

Is it necessary that the child master the 
technic in the first three or four years? 
Not at all, judging from some experiments 
we have at hand. In the elementary school 
of the University of Missouri no formal 
work is given in reading, writing and spell- 
ing; yet the university elementary school 
students passed through the high school 
with the general average of high-school 
students, the average of the elementary- 
school student being higher in English 
and mathematics, and there were fewer low 
marks among them. Mrs. Johnson, of Fair- 
hope, Alabama, does not teach reading, 
spelling, writing and arithmetic until the 
normal activities of the children are such 
that they themselves feel the need and de- 
mand to be taught in these lines. She even 
discourages reading before eight or nine. 
When the children have the felt need, in- 
terest pushes them along rapidly and she 
says very positively that her pupils become 
as good readers as those who begin at the 
age of six. 

Children of normal ability whose activi- 
ties are properly guided will, in the pres- 
ent age, when reading is such an intimate 
and necessary part of daily life, have the 
need of reading forced upon them early 
enough to acquire the art before they reach 
the fifth The of the 


teachers in the first two grades in regard 


grrade. main work 


to reading should be to see that the need 
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and pleasure of knowing how to read be 
aroused and a small beginning be made. 
Studies of children have demonstrated 


that chronological, physiological and men 
tal ages do not always correspond. <A child 
six years of age may be older or younger so 


far as physical or mental development is 


1] 


concerned. He may be physically or men 
tally accelerated in some lines while normal 
or retarded in others. I have in mind a 
six-year-old boy of normal mental ability 


whose speech organs show late develop 


ment, yet he is foreed to give sixty minutes 
a day to this line of work. He is not in 
terested and is forming bad mental habits. 
He is interested in construction, gardening. 
ete., and has a fund of general information. 


This boy is being foreed into reading too 


early for his own good. Another boy over 
age physiologically and mentally seems 
ready for the kind of work being 
done. A little nervous girl, mentally 
bright, is wrapt up in the reading and 


writing process, which she carries on 
While her de 


sires to read and write should be kept alive, 


home as well as in school. 


she needs interests other than linguistie in 


order to preserve mental and physical 
wholesomeness. 


17 


Such differences in ismall group of chil 


dren are common and these have been cited 


merely to emphasize the necessity of care 
ful physical and mental study of each child 
in order to know what and when to teach 
him. Mary A. Grupe 
State NorMAL ScHOOL, 

ELLENSBURG, WASH 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ACADEMIC CENSORSHIP 

MemBers of the International ¢ 
Columbia U ersity d their f1 le tn 4 
number of over thr ndred t at 
the universit February 10 t ~~ ¢ 
Ilva Tolstoy speak the r 
‘father, Count Leo Tol r t he 








would not speak. Later it appeared that this 
was due to the action of the professor of the 
languages and that 
the head of a department could stop any pub- 


in the subjects covered by the de 


Slavonie and literature, 
lie lecture 
The students of the university a 


vote of 250 to 50 


partment. 
a Mass meeting passed by a 
the following resolutions: 

Univer- 


The authorities of Columbia 


Faeckenthal, 


WHEREAS, 


sity, acting through have 


Secretary 
seen fit to forbid the appearance of Count Ilya 
+ - 


Tolstoy on the campus as a speaker and guest of 


the International Club, an organization of stu 
dents of various nationalities purely for social and 
that 


grata to a univer 


intellectual fellowship, on the sole ground 
Count Tolstoy was persona non 
sity professor; and 

WHEREAS, The 
that student organizations must in the future sub 
mit the 


tary of the university for ap] roval, stating parti 


same authorities have decreed 


program for their meetings to the secre 
ularly the names of their speakers with the subject 


of their addresses, before such program may be 


carried out on the university grounds; therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That we, students, alumni and faculty 
members of Columbia University, assembled at a 
mass meeting, hereby declare ourselves as strongly 
opposed to this action as a dangerous infringe 
ment upon that freedom of thought and expression 
which essential to democratie institutions, 
and which it has long been the tradition of this 


and be it 


is sO 


university to cherish and 
further 
Re solve d, That it is the 


that the president of the university be requested 


preserve; 


sense of this meeting 
to declare publicly that freedom of thought and 
expression are not to be suppressed in this uni 
versity, and that student organizations will here 
after be permitted without interference and im- 
pediment to hold such meetings on the campus as 
they may deem necessary and advisable for their 


cultural development. 


Mr. Oswatp Garrison VILLARD writes to the 
Harvard Bulletin, the 
prohibition of the lecture by Mrs. Skeffington, 


Alumni concerning 
as follows: 


I heard Mrs. Skeffington when she spoke in New 


York and considered her narrative one of the most 


dramatie and touching I have heard, as it was con- 
trolled, 
ordinary Christian restraint. 


without bitterness, and marked by extra- 


I remember wishing 
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that she might be 


because of the 


at the 


undergraduates 


time heard by all our 


ethical lesson she 
has to give, and, above all, for her exposition of 
militarism British militarism—in 


what -yes, even 


its own country can become when men are turned 
loose to shoot their own kind—their own eountry 
men. Besides my friend Skeffington (who was shot 
trial, benetit 


charge 


without without of clergy, without 


even a being preferred against him, al 
though he had under cireumstances of the greatest 
personal gallantry dragged a dying British officer 
out from under a hail of bullets and bound up his 
wounds when no soldier dared go in for him) some 
49 other killed. 


not these facts be known in America? 


W hy should 
Why should 


not the story of that pitifully mistaken uprising 


innocent men were 


be heard in our colleges? But I amend my wish; 
I wish now that all our college presidents might 


be compelled to hear her. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU 

Old Penn that in 
a position to contribute their part 
to put at the United 


scientific 


Ir is stated in order 
to be in 
States 
and 


disposal of the 
government all the available 
intellectual 
lege world, delegates representing practicall: 
every important university, college tec] 


nical school in the United States met at Wash- 


resources of the American 


and 


ington on February 9 and permanently orga: 
ized the Intercollegiate Intelligence Bure: 
Although the original impetus for this mové 
contributed at the 


ment was University of 


Pennsylvania, the movement itself is nation 


wide in its scope. 


There was a preliminary meeting in the 
at which the delegates were received 
by Josephus Daniels, Navy, 


and by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 


morning 


Secretary of the 


in their oftices. 

After the purposes of the bureau had been 
given official endorsement the delegates ad 
journed to the Hotel Willard and proceeded 
to the selection of officers and a 
the 
McClellan was unanimously elected 
Charlies E. Howe, of George Wash- 


permanent 


statement of bureau’s purpose. Dean 


William 
director. 
ington University, was elected treasurer. 
Major-Gen ral William C 


the United States Army; W. F. 


Gorgas, surgeon 


general of 























Gifford, of Harvard Uniy 

he board of directors 
tional Defence; and Dr. 
Bucknell University, f 


Ambassador to Germany, 


David Jayne Hill, of f l 


» lormer 
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ersity and a member — sided. 


United States £5,300 f. 


were elected to serve That would 


the executive committee with Dean Me per head 


Clellan and Mr. Howe 


ttee will later select 


rmanent office in Was] 
In explaining the purp 


n MeCk 


the delegates ay 


The purpose of this organiz 


reau through which all the ; 


brought into direet « mntact 


irtment of the natior al 
gressing on what others 


very difficult for the Seer 


irately with each one of 


stitutions in the country 
help in an emergeney, or to 


each had was really a } 


take so long to irrange for 
nstances that the emerge: 
hetore the help that would 


co ild be riven, 


The purpose is not to mainta 


Washington: 


throughout the country, with a_ buré 


Washington so that if the Se 


The executive com In spite 


a secretary with a modities S Cl 
ington. proposal, But 
se Of the bureau to to pool eir 
lan said in part: who t rece 
zation 1s to provide a per we N 
iSSISting agencies car vow » « 1 
t with the proper eond ( 
government, witho had t d | 

re doing. It would, nom 
etary of War to leal . tad «x i 


the many edueationa 
that would desire to 
letermine whether the 


‘ ly ful one, 


. nocal f ¢hy, ] 
help under such eir I . I 


cy might pass long they should I 

have been availablk Strengths t d t 
union bool I] 

{ n a list of names tha the 

the machinery going itv of ] d 


au here in 
retary of War or the 


. : : . method of gr t 
secretary of the Navy should want a thousand 
; tr 1! » ‘ 
hemists with a certain train ng, a thousand biol: 
: ’ the Inquisitor fw 
sts, or a certain numb. r O© men trained n 1“ 
. ] } 
ygiene, the bureau would have the machinery to Is S¢ l 
end out telegrams or letters to the coll re which to ept t r 
had been training men of this sort The burs satic tas 
ld mn) . 
——— resolution further d 
‘ } } a] } ly 1 with thie . 
here is a eall for a i men y I deen vy resented 
I 1 of training. How manv men ; vou fu sh : : 
: : restrictive ¢ ‘ 
who are willing to serve? 
’ toy met 
The machinery at the colleges is to be organized 


so that there will be amu 


} 


chinery in Washington, but a 


college, where the records can 


alive. 


THREATENED STRIKE OF L¢ 


A CROWDED meeting of tl 
London Teac hers’ 
to consider the re ply of the 


Council to the petition for a war bonus. Ac 
cording to the report in th 


I 


Mr. F, E. Wolstenh ime \ pre 


ie members of the lution was carried r 


m of work and ma 


maximum in each 


} 
be kept very n h SCT VICE . sti ; 
Sel te : 


INDON TEACHERS (Qn the mot f Mr 


Association has been held tion of a leaflet 


» London County against the council: t 


Lond i Tim S mm the « | . () 


sident), who pre- ty vot 
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requested by the association, refuse to attend 
school? ”; and the summoning of a conference 
to consider the result of the vote, and to decide 
what action can be taken. Mr. Bell said that 
they were wasting time in discussing whether 
they should absent themselves from work or 
not, because they knew that 90 per cent. of 
the London teachers could not strike without 
being assured of sufficient maintenance; but 
Mr. W. A. Nicholls said that if they took 
their courage in both hands and came out on 
strike it would not take a fortnight to settle. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue New York Board of Education has ap- 
proved the proposed law creating the position 
of city superintendent emeritus, intended for 
City Superintendent Maxwell. It recom- 
mended that the date of its taking effect shall 
be July 1, 1917. 

Dr. W. F. M. Goss, since 1907 dean of the 
college of engineering of the University of 
Illinois, has resigned to become president of 
the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York. 

In memory of Judge Harvey H. Baker, of 
the Boston Juvenile Court, there has been es- 
tablished a Judge Baker Foundation. Dr. 
William Healy, director of the Psychopathic 
Institute of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, will have charge of the work of the 
new foundation. 

Cuartes J. Wuite, professor emeritus of 
Mathematics at Harvard University, died sud- 
denly on February 12. 

At the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Academie Teachers of Public 
Speaking, held in New York, Professor J. L. 
Lardner, of Northwestern University, was 
elected president. 

D. C. JENSEN, superintendent of schools of 
Boxelder County, Utah, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Utah Educational Association. 

Dr. Ferpinanp Winat, professor of internal 
pathology in the Paris School of Medicine, 
has been called to take the place of the late 
Professor Bouchard in the superior council of 
public instruction. 





Proressor Gitpert Murray, of Oxford, is 
undertaking temporary work at the British 
Board of Education, taking the place of Mr. 
H. F. Heath, C.B., now secretary of the de- 
partment of scientific and industrial research. 
Mr. Heath was head of the universities’ branch 
of the board, and also director of special in- 
quiries and reports. 

Dr. Yosnrmisa Kawacucui, instructor in 
the department of physical education at the 
Ohio State University, is returning to Japan 
in order to be a candidate for a seat in the 
new Japanese parliament. 

Dr. Grecory D. Watcortt, professor of phi- 
losophy and psychology in Hamline Univer- 
sity, has been given a vear’s leave of absence 
to teach psychology and logie in the govern- 
ment college of Tsing Hua, China. He ex- 
pects to sail from San Francisco about the 
first of next July and to be abroad until Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

Tue Federation of Teachers of Modern 
Languages has begun the publication of a 
monthly magazine, the Modern Lanquag: 
Journal, under the editorship of Professor 
EK. W. Bagster-Collins, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Proressor Birp T. Batpwin, of Swarthmore 
College and the Johns Hopkins University, re- 
cently addressed the Federal School Masters 
Club in Washington on “ Physical and Mental 


Measurements in Edueation.” 


ArcuipaLp Cary Coo.ipcr, professor of his- 
tory and director of the Harvard University 
Library, will deliver the Norman W. Harris 
lectures for 1916-17 at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. These lectures were given in the week 
beginning February 19 and are open to the 
public. The subject is “ European Interna- 
national Relations from the Formation of the 
Triple Alliance to the Outbreak of the Present 
War.” 

Dr. Lewis Lituir, of the department of com- 
merce of the University of California, who has 
spent the last few months in graduate work at 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of commerce in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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Cart Becker, professor of European history 

the I ap- 
pointed professor of modern European history 
in Cornell fill the 

ised by the death of Professor Ralph C. H. 
Catterall. 


niversity of has been 


University to vacancy 


PRESIDENT Witicox, of the New York City 
Board of Edueation, announced at 
y on February 14 tl new 
The followi 
l Finanee, Mr. 
Sites, Mrs. Mullan; 
B laws at d 


ry Schools, 


the meet- 
standing com- 
ttees for 1917. ng are the chair- 
Arnstein; Buildings and 
Supplies, Miss Leventritt; 
Legislation, Mr. Harrison; Ele- 
Dr. Wile; High and Train- 
Mr. Wh len: Schools, 
ional Schools and Indus- 
Mr. Martin; Studies and Text- 
and Li- 


g Schools, 
Miss Draper; Vocat 


trial Training, 


ks, Pri 


Special 


fessor Giddings: Lectures 


ries, Mr. Dwight: Care of Buildings, Mr. 
Levy; Athletics, General Wingate: Nomina- 


ns, Mr. Sullivan. 
THE resignation of Professor W. W. 
is accepted by the board of trustees of 
He is to 
to take the presidency 
The follow 


Com- 
rt wi 

Cornell University on February 3. 
ve Cornell next June 

f Haverford College. 


tion was adopted : 


ing resolu- 


Resolve d, 


epts the resignation of 


that the board of trustees hereby ac 
Dr. 


of the Romance languages and literatures and head 


Comfort as professor 
of the department: 

Resol 
record its deep and grateful appreciation of Pro 
and the 
eause of higher education during the eight years 
of his life at Cornell. 
the 


rich, he has given himself without stint in class, 


ved, that in so doing the board puts upon 
fessor Comfort’s services to the university 


A scholar preeminently in- 


terested in literature with which his field is 


office and home to students both within and without 
his classes and especially to many who have come 
to us from He has organized and 


distant lands. 


vivified his department and his promotion to 
greater responsibilities will prove a serious loss to 
Cornell University. The trustees regret his depar- 
ture and anticipate for him a distinguished career 


as the head of his Alma Mater. 

A cirt of $20,000 from Mrs. George Putnam 
to Harvard University was announced at the 
The 


fund in 


last meeting of the president and fellows. 


money will be used to establish a 


AND SOCIETY 


Mrs 


Jackson Lowell, and 


memory of 


for the 


purchase f books for tl 
brary. 
THREE graduate fi shij S400 « 
two scholarships of $200 « stud 


the Germa 





to the University of Wisconsin by 
Milwaukee. Both fellowships 
will be given for a period 

A FINANCIAL campaign calling for addit 
resources of over $3,000,000 and ver 
next several years is proposed by Pr lent 
Charles I Chw W est ht ! I 
versity, in a plan just submitted to ¢] 
versity trustees. This financial 
divided by departments: $950,000 are r 
for Adelbert College; $790.00 ‘ 
for women; $1,000,000 for the s ol i 
cine; $150,000 for the s of law; $150.01 
for the school of applied s 


$15.000 as a 


cently acquired. 


aiul a s ( | 
take ntora CP SPY \ ¢ } , | | rs { 
1 new colleg Pe mS 
will be commenced this June 


TrirtTy-FouR thousand guineas 
subscribed to the South Wales University ¢ 
ieve for the eXTenslol I scler 


nical education. 


Chamlx r 


raised £10,000 to endow a chair in Ru 


the 


BirnMINGHAM 


university and a le 
pointed to begin the work of the department 
TH 


from 


University of Stock} 
Mrs. Am: 


kroner to fou 


inda Ruber tl sun I 


zoology. 
It is stated that M. Clémentel and M Vivi 
ani have created a service under wl h Fre: 


school chil 


tional interest The v it! ‘ untrs , 
be made use of n Par a for the | r] ‘ f 
sisting in the work of rev ialling d } 
country for the development of uncultivated 


ground. 
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of London has 
Office 


THE senate of the Univ rsity 


resolved to inform the War and the 


Board of Education that they are of opin- 
ion that, “in view of the great demand for 
officers which exists at the present time, it 
would be in the national interest to permit 


matriculated students of the university to con- 


tinue their studies till the age of eighteen 
years and eight months, or if possible till 
ninéteen years of age, provided that suitable 


for 


them in the London University Contingent of 


military instruction is made available 
the Oftticers Training Corps for a ck finite nul 


ber of the War 
Office.” 


At the 
announced that 1,800 graduates of McGill were 
serving abroad; that 132 had been killed and 
163 wounded. One of the fellows of the 
ical faculty has received the V. C., four the 
D. S. O., one the C. M. G., the Order of 
the Bath and mentioned in 


dispatches. The forty-three graduates of the 


hours weekly approved by 


MeGill annual class dinner it was 


med- 


one 


have be en 


seven 


class of 1917 have volunteered in a body. 


A course in law for policemen has been an- 


nounced by Columbia University and about 


fifty policemen have signified their intention 


of taking up the work. The course will require 


sixteen weeks—two hours a week—and will 


cover criminal law, criminal procedure, police 
criminology, municipal 


procedure, ey ick nee, 


. 1 . 
government and tree hand drawing. 


A BILL granting a State Life Certificate to 
graduates of a four-year high school and a one- 


had 


one hundred months experience (10 years) in 


year normal school, providing they have 


teaching by 1920, has passed the Illinois state 
senate. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston School 
Committee the following petitions were pre- 
sented: Declaring that the high cost of living 
and of labor has made it impossible to live 
without distress upon their salaries, the jani- 
tors have asked the committee to raise their 
The 


request of the physicians, which was made by 


pay from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 


the executive committee of the Boston School 
Physicians’ Association, asks for an increase in 
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| . , . . 
the present salary of school physicians, no 
$504 per year, to $1,200, and of those assistil { 
who now 


The Boston 


Association 


in the employment certificate office, 
get $900 a year, to the same sum. 
Publie School Nurse 3’ 


the minimum salary of school nurses be in 


asks t 


creased $96 a year, to $804, and then raised $% 
salary 


women teachers in the normal and high schools 


each year until $1,176, the maximum 


for an elementary teacher, is reached. 
ask that the inequality in the salaries of mei 
and women teachers be removed, and dk mand 


All 


these requests were taken under advisement. 


equal pay so long as they do equal work. 


Brook 
Martin, of 


Lockwoop, of 
muuis M. 
Oneida, on February 14 introduced in the Ni 
York bill for 


in education. According to its sponsors, thi 


SENATOR CHARLES C 


lyn, and Assemblyman L 
State Legislature a home rule 
in the gov 
the 


education now 


measure, which was recomme nded 


ernor’s inaugural address, codifies 600 


of laws 


statute 


pages relating to 
the books, 


twenty pages of printed matter. 


tutes abo 


About 250 


and substi 


separate acts are repealed, Some of whir 
were enacted as long ago as 1829. The school 


authorities of each city under the bill receive 
broad powers in relation to publie educatior 
The bill does not disturb the existing boards 
In the case 
Ss, however, change 3 have 
New York the body of asso 
had the 
power of initiating measures but not the au 

The 


bill provides for a board of education in each 


of education in the various cities. 
of some other officia 
been made. In 
which has 


ciate superintendents, 


thority to carry them out, is abolished. 


city, to be elected or appointed, as the case 
may be, on the first Tuesday in May. Every 
newly appointed teacher, according to the bill, 
must serve a probationary period of one, two 
or three years, after which time the board of 
the 
nently, and then such teacher may be removed 
for cause only. The bill has the approval 
of the State Board of Regents, and was intro- 
duced in the legislature under the direction 
of that body. 

Dean W. P. Burris, of the College for 
Teachers of the University of Cincinnati, has 


education may appoint teacher perma- 

























d t tor » wears vor mn the { lege tor 
rs and, after securing thirty additional 
ered ts. f et a Tene her’s d nl ma \ 

) } ] + tir f 


( T oO! Febri r f t} t the president 
university be vested with authority 
recommendation of the faculty of the Col 


‘or Teachers, to grant a teacher’s diploma 


raduates of the Cineinnati Normal School 

ler the conditions stated. The certificate 

I te ‘voll fer four years in ang sched! 

listrict of the stat Af $1 must accom 

pany the application The proposal has beer 

roved by the O tate superintendent of 
truction. 


Tue Weekly Bulletin of the New York De- 
partment of Health says that “the open-air 
classes and the classes held in rooms with 
pen windows, which so recently were con- 
sidered exp rimental, are now recognized 
as a very real need in all schools. This 
vear, in almost every school, notes have 
been received from parents asking that 
eir children might remain in the fresh- 
ir class, or that their children might be 
placed in such a class. The children them- 
selves have begged to be allowed to continue 
in the fresh air, complaining that they felt 
smothered and had headaches in any other 
room. Letters from physicians have also been 
received asking that children in whom they 
are interested should have the benefit of the 
fre sh-air class room. These classes are espe- 
cially intended to reach the children suffering 
from anemia and malnutrition, those exposed 
to tuberculosis in their homes, children con- 
valescent from some illness, or those who have 
returned from some sanatorium or prevento- 
rium. It has been found that the children suf- 
fering from adenoids, hypertrophied tonsils 
or other defects, after the defects have been 
remedied, improve more rapidly in such classes. 
Convinced of the benefits which the sub-normal 
children had received by being taught in the 
fresh air, open-window rooms for normal chil- 
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but the grounds for previous opposition have 
broken down under the enlarged sense of fed- 
eral responsibility in respect. to the ideal in- 

the 
the management of the endowment 
the Land Grant Act of 
led to provision for federal oversight in 


terests of nation. The expe rience of 
waste in 
has 
the 
providing 


Meanwhile 
l invoke d for 


created by Ls62 
of every subsequent 
educational 
the aid of the 
the promotion of industrial and scientific re- 
for the childhood 
the care of the publie health—all 
closely related to the education of the young; 


case measure 


funds for purposes. 
government has bee 
and 


search, protection of 


activities 
in other words the principle of federal super 
vision and the need of federal aid in eduea- 
At the same 
the 


as emphasized in 


tion have both been reeognized. 


time a great change has taken place in 
of education; 
bill, it 
ture, commerce and labor, a complex of publie 
affairs; but while these allied 


committed to 


general view 


the vocational forms, with agricul- 


interests have 


been great executive depart- 


small bu- 


‘th dis- 


ments, education is relegated to a 


reau., No other nation has made su 


nor is it, as sometimes urged, 


idea of state 


crimination; 
inherent in the independence in 
this matter. 
The English 
example of the inter-relation between central 
The department of edu- 


cation in this kingdom was created originally 


government offers a_ striking 


and loeal authorities. 


to administer a treasury grant for elementary 
education; it developed gradually into a great 
unifying and directive ageney, and sinee 1899 


its province has been extended to include 


higher education and the promotion of indus- 
trial 


department 


arts and science. The recently created 
for and 


search will work in close cooperation with the 


scientific industrial re- 
department of education just as the latter, by 
formal agreement, already works with the de- 
partment of agriculture. As a result, in deal- 
ing with the problem of vocational education, 
which has reached a more acute stage in Eng- 
land than in, the United States, 


ment of education has at command a great 


the depart- 


network of agencies for the investigation of 


the problem in all its bearings, and with due 
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regard to its place in the broad scheme of na 
to exalt 


his is 


} } 
boards 


tional education. Thus the tendency 


the part above the whole is avoided. 


the besetting evil of temporary sud 


l the 


denly entrusted wit use of large funds 


and subject to extreme pressure from 


over- 
The English example is 
in the Unit 


control of 


zealous enthusiasts. 
the more instructive because, as 
the 
rests with local authorities even more jealous 


States, immediate 


of their rights than the independent states of 


the union. 


That government is not a complete embodi 


ment of the will and purposes of a people in 


which education has only partial or piecemeal 


representation. Under such circumstances 


there is always danger that the weight of 


influence may be thrown in favor of 
ill-formed 


a detriment 


ernment 
exaggerated or purposes, and thus 
rather than a help to the 


and ce 


prove 


more comprehensive vherent plans of 


states and cities or other autonomous areas. 
Anna ToLMAN SMITH 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OF NEVADA 
To THE Epiror oF ScHooLt anp Society: An 
“The Administration of the 
Nevada,” which 


ScuooL anp Society on January 27, 


article entitled 
appeared in 
1917, is 
very misleading and contains statements that 
Should readers of 


SocreTy have an opportunity to 


University of 


are erroneous. not the 


SCHOOL AND 
hear from the newly elected members of the 
board of regents and their fellow-citizens, who 
are making an effort to secure a proper admin- 
istration of the University of Nevada? 

At present, an investigation is being mad 
of the university by a committee from the 
The facts pre sented before 


this committee will, I believe, show just cause 


state legislature. 


for the action of the Board of Regents in ask- 
ing President Hendrick for his resignation. 
G. 


QUOTATIONS 
AN ENGLISH UNION OF TEACHERS 
At Manchester next week the Labor Party 
Conference hopes to find time to discuss, in 
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academic freedom and tenure of office, pri 
S¢ nted to the recent session of the Ass er ] ition 
of American Colleges in Chic . report dif 


fering sharply in some 


particulars from that 
made by a similar committee to the American 
Association of 


chief 


that “ 


University 
difference is implied in the declar tion 
the fir 


al authority with regard to the 


engaging or retention of te rehe rs should be - 
not ‘the students or alumni, or even the faculty, 


but the with 


conjunction 
would will- 


ersityv pro 


‘ting in 


trustees a¢ 
” The 


organi 4 


committee 


the president 
ingly see an tion of uni 
1] standing of 
ild not allow 


iation’s decision that 


fessors determine 


under fire, but it wor 


the profe 3107 
colleague . 
such an assoc certain 
ms to deter 


Fools 


should he su tt red as olad|s As possible sn lor or 


professors were fit for their positi 


mine the executive action in all 


eases, 


do not jeopardize 
aside 


college as a whole to 


as they the institution: but 


men put large considerations of 
“l of the 
some person il view 


longer It is 
and trus 


W hen 
the wo 


thev ean be endured no 


} 


submitted that the president 
these considerations as no 
freedom, the 
a dis- 


indiv idualism. 
is satisfied 


others can. As for academic 


merely draws 


and 


freed: mm 


committee of presidents 


tinetion 


hetwes n fri edom 


Tts maxim that academic 
when individual full room 
to play of official rela- 
tionships is varue so long as no concrete appli- 
But in effect the re- 


the tribe of college 


initiative receives 
wit] in A fixed circle 
eations are made of it. 


port is an assertion that 
presidents has its rights even as has the tribe 
of eolleve New York 


Post. 


professors. Evening 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
The Educational Review—Feb 
Edueation and democracy: Robert J. Aley. 
the eurriculum: 


James Reed Young. 


ruary 


Reorganization of high-school 


Constructive elements in the curriculum: Virginia 


C, Gildersleeve. 

What children think: Mary A. MeHugh. 

Publie speaking courses in state universities: V. 
A. Ketcham. 

The problem of central Europe (I. 


Professors. The 
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Research work in arithmetic: S. A. Courtis. 
The 
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The 


English in the sec 
Hosie. 
iwhers: W. N. Andersen. 


reorganization of 
James Fleming 


selection of te: 


\ phase « compulsory ed i Abrahan 
Deutsch 

Methods and content of courses history in the 
high schools of the United States Hugo H 


Gold. 
i la earte: John B. 


Standardized 


Literature Opdycke. 
improvement of 
ing in fhirst-vear a 


‘Te «} 
Clark. 


Fred. M. Hunter 


The socialized recitation: 


Boston demands school administration reforms: J 
W. Searson. 

Salaries and pensions: Joseph Swain. 

A defensible plan of retiring annuities: Clyde 
Furst. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association: C. G. Pearse 


The future of the publie schools: J. B. Johnston 


Guardianship of the 
Campbell. 


The teaching of } 
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A. S. Martin. 

Physical training and scholarship: Edit 
brandt. 
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The Enalish Journal February 
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what it 
H. Kemper MeComb. 

A. Neilson. 


Reading clubs instead of literature classes: W. 8. 


the teaching of literature: is and how it 
works: E. 


The curse of memory: W. 


Hinehman. 
Speech betterment in Alabama: Claudia E. 


+ 
ton, 


Crump 


Composition in the open: Helen Ogden Mahin. 


A new plan for high-school debating in Montana: 


George R. Coffman. 


Journal ¢ Economics—F 


The if Home 


Part time education in household arts: Cleo 


land. 


The ‘‘Penn’’ family problem: Ada Z. Fish. 
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where again the standardized conditions were 


adhered to as closely as possible. Fourth, by 
score card which attempted to 
of 


score card was made by 


an arbitrary 


analyze and weigh certain points of merit 
This 


writer after ce: 


a compositi m. 
the reful deliberation and many 
conferences with advanced pupils on the ques- 
tion, as ell as 
English literature 


composition. 


interviews with specialists in 
and English 
) 


The weightings finally accepted 


teachers of 
were as follows: 
(A) 


and capitalization (15), paragraphing (8), 


Correctness 30, subdivided into spelling 


punctuation (7). 


(B) Sentence structure 20, subdivided into 
syntax (10), simplicity (7), diction (3). 
(C) Thought content 50, subdivided into 


originality (25), unity (15), coherence (10). 


These weightings are confessedly arbitrary 
and at present serve more to illustrate method 
than to standardize merit of composition. 
The plan of using the score card was similar 
to such proceeding in industrial and eco- 
the 
spected and independent judgment was passed 
1} the 


each of the “ui 
maximum 


nomie scoring, viz., composition was in- 


on divisions, using value 


the ecard 


sum of these numbers 


it score as a 
value. The 
taken as the 

Following this, twenty of the same composi- 
the first and the last the 


original miscellaneous arrangement, were 


assigned 


was then 
value of the composition. 

tions, ten ten in 
graded by fifteen other judges of lower uni- 
versity standing, but of wider teaching experi- 
ence. On the basis of all of these judgments 


a comparison of the systems is made. 
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One way of det rmining the relation of the 


grading systems is by the method of range of 
distribution of the grades given to the var 


Table I. 


first seven graders by each of 


presents for each of the 


the four meth 


ous samples. 


ods the highest and lowest as well as the rang 
the to the 
For the highest grade the average 


for grades given seventy-three 


samples. 
of the three highest grades is taken and for 


the lowest gerade the average of the three low 


est. No material change, however, occurs 
the true range—the highest and lowest indi 


vidual grades are employed in place of these 


averages. It is obvious from the distribution 
of grades that the samples, in the judgment 
of the graders, were varied enough to warrant 
the conclusion that they are representative 


is furthermore 


school compositions. It 

ous, from the average range of seventy-one 
points, that there is a disposition of the gr 

to be thrown into the extremes of grading 
when using the per cent. method, whereas, 


in the more analyzed and standardized meth- 
apparent. A 


ods the extremes are not so 
slight advantage in this regard is shown in 
favor of the seore-card method. From tl] 


at the right (Table I.) it 


seems that this tendency is not equally strong 


column extreme 


with the grader as graders Nos. 4 and 6 show 


much variation between their highest 


and lowest samples than do the others. A 


more 
still closer examination of the figures in the 
averages, which are the averages for the entire 


series rather than for the extremes given 
the table, shows a disposition to grade the bet 


ter samples high with both the percental and 


TABLE I 
Range of Grades Given by Seven Judges for 73 Samples on Four Bases of Grading 
Percental Hillegas Ballou Seore Card 
AY 
Highest Lowest Range Highest Lowest Range Highest Lowest Range Highest Lowest’ Range _ 
beakeens — 90 34 56 77 26 51 50 4 16 85 28 57 52.5 
ae ee 51 5 76 64 17 47 59 40) 19 92 55 37 $4.8 
ae 92 33 59 75 36 39 &5 33 52 92 40 52 0.5 
ae 97 0 97 | 79 24 55 &9 20 69 97 52 15 6 
Ths sa eka we ks 95 23 72 8&2 33 49 77 36 41 95 65 30 18.0 
re 93 16 77 77 13 64 97 20 77 94 43 51 67.3 
ere , 95 37 58 69 34 35 91 18 73 96 41 55 55.3 
| 82 38 44 67 32 35 71 35 36 86 57 29 36.0 
Ex. Av. 92 21 71 73 26 49 77 24 54 93 16 16 5( 
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rd 1 t is I the latter case t 
grade the poorer sample s high also. These 
things are even more noticeable in some re 
spects if one examines the averages of the 


cate the relative range for each of the method 
by means of ranks from least to greatest the 
results derived from Tabk [. appear as in 
Table II. Few conch 


letails for th divid | graders, but whe 


isions can be drawn from 

these ranks for each of the methods are sum- 

mated and these sums ranked the average rank 

1s obtained. This shows them in the order 
? 5 | | 


he averages for all the graders are ranked as 


one individual. The standard deviations of 


TABLE II 


tanks of Reliability of the Four Methods of Grad 
a for Each of the Graders 


| 


Ay 1 2 } l 
Av. of Ranks } 


the average grade given by the seven graders 
to each of the samples is found to be 
P. 17.6, H. 11.5, B. 16.5, Se. 9.8. 
These hold the same relationship as the rank- 
ings of ranges indicated above and serve to 
emphasize the econelusion that a narrower 
distribution of grades may be expected when 
the score card is the basis of grading than 
when either of the other three methods is em- 
ployed, due mainly, it would seem, to a tend- 
ency to grade the poorer samples higher by 
that method than by any of the others. 

As this study is to be a measure of meth- 
ods of grading rather than of merit of com- 
positions, the standard deviation of the grades 
given by any group of graders to any partic- 
ular composition by any particular method 
might be assumed to be the best measure of 
reliability of grading by that method. The 
smaller that deviation the more reliable will 


LS 
) 
0 
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No I H B s« 
62 11.9 14.1 14.5 S.1 
63 10.3 14.0 11.9 11.1 
64 708 11.9 13.3 75 
65 15.9 14.6 16.4 S.] 
66 11.3 14.7 14.3 9.3 
67 10.0 17.4 15.2 11.2 
6s 6S 13.7 28.7 8.2 
ou OS 8.7 15.3 10.7 
70 1.1 11.7 17.5 11.7 
71 12.5 S.5 290.9 1.6 
73 17.5 15.6 19.2 15.5 
73 9.2 12.8 22.9 2.7 

be the method, since the more dependence 


could be put upon it as a method of grading 
or the more nearly would the grades conform 
if given by any other individual of similar 


ability. 

Table III. shows the standard deviation of 
the grades for seven graders in each of the 
seventy-three samples by each of the four 
methods of grading. Table IV. shows similar 
figures for fifteen other grades on the first 
ten and the last ten of the original series. 


Table V. 
grades by all the individuals in both these 
the 


gives the standard deviation of the 


groups of graders for twenty samples. 


TABLE IV 
Standard Deviations of Grades Given by Fifteen 
Judges to 20 Samples 


P H I s« 
1 10.3 15.6 14.3 10.4 
2 15.5 11.4 8.1 14.4 
3 17.4 13.3 11.9 10.9 
i 15.5 13.3 13.3 8.4 
5 13.5 13.4 12.4 8.4 
6 13.2 17.5 11.6 s.0 
7 10.2 14.5 10.2 7.2 
Ss 11.8 14.0 10.7 6.7 
9 11.6 15.4 10.0 S.9 
10 19.4 16.1 15.1 12.9 
ll 14.1 13.9 10.2 10.8 
12 12.2 13.2 12.5 13.2 
13 14.7 14.6 10.7 cf 
14 17.8 13.8 12.0 13.4 
15 10.7 13.8 11.0 &.8 
16 10.4 13.6 11.4 10.3 
17 14.4 14.1 11.0 10.1 
1S 13.4 14.4 9.4 9.7 
19 11.7 18.1 16.5 7.4 
20 13.8 14.3 2.2 9.1 


The striking features of all these figures are 


the amount of deviation in the judgments of 
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the graders as to the merit of the compositi 


and the way in which that deviation varies 
with the various methods of measuring and 


with the different samples. A casual glance 


shows so many extremes and so many excep- 


TABLE V 
Standard Deviations of Grades Given by Twenty 


two Judges to 20 Samples 


P H B S 
l 15.7 14.3 14.3 10.4 
2 18.7 10.6 10.2 13. 
3 21.9 13.4 14.0 ll 
} 20.8 13.9 14.5 7.2 
5 19.0 12.6 13.2 s 
b 18.2 15.5 12.9 s 
7 14.0 13.0 13.1 6 
s 17.1 12.9 14.2 7 
+ 14.9 14.4 11.2 Ss. 
10 22.3 16.3 14.0 11.4 
11 12.0 13.3 11.3 lt 
12 13.5 13.7 13.9 11.8 
13 13.7 14.7 12.0 s 
14 15.6 15.1 13.1 12.5 
15S O65 13.8 18.6 6s 
16 10.3 12.2 12.8 10.5 
17 12.1 13.4 13.4 10.7 
LIS 13.1 12.8 14.1 S.4 
19 13.5 17.3 17.4 lt 
0 12.5 13.58 16.3 10.4 
tions to any central tendency that general 


deductions are difficult. Tables VI., VII. and 
VIII. show the number of times each method 
of grading gave the lowest, second, third and 
highest degree of divergence as 


Tables III., IV. and V., 


instance, 


shown 1 


respectively. F 


TABLE VI 
Showing Number of Samples in which Each of the 
Methods of Grading Holds First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Rank of Reliability 
as Shown in Table III 


P H B s« 
Ist 12 6 2 5 
2nd 13 35 13 12 
3d 17 25 26 5 
ith $1 7 32 3 
Ay 2.95 ».45 3.20 1.42 


in Table VI. it appears that with the seven 
graders and seventy-three samples the per- 
cental method ranks lowest 12 times, Hillegas’s 
method, 6 times, Ballou’s method, twice, and 
Second 


the score card method, 53 times. 
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Similar to Table VI. but 


Derived fr m Table IV 


P Hi B ne 
l 0 t lo 
} l 12 ; 
b Ss | 2 
9 ll 0 0 
4 15 2? 0 L35 


place was held 13, 35, 13, 12 times, respectively, 
by the four methods in the order named above. 


these rankine it 


ring i I INTs, £ 1s 


] 


seen that the 
method is most reliable, Hillegas’s 
and 


msta 


re-card 


second, perce ntal third, Ballou’s least reli- 


ble, with a fairly c nt ditk rence between 


the several methods. In the ease of the fif- 
teen graders with the twenty samples (see 


takes first 


Table VII.) the seore ecard again 


- k. while the rant os of thea thers s com 
pletely revised. When judgments of the 
twenty-two graders of the twenty samples 


TABLE VIII 
VI. but Derived from 


Similar to 


Table V 


P H B x 


(Table 
naturally 


VIII.) are considered the score card 
holds first the 
three are set 


while other 
in still an 
Probably the mode of the ranks is the best 
reliability. <A 


gives the same general result as to the promi- 


place 
apart ther order. 


indication of study of modes 
but even here 
the 


The significant feature, 


nence of the score-card met! od. 
not 
other three methods. 


that 


one can well distinguish between 


however, is the scales of measurement 


devised by Hillegas and Ballou do not seem 
to be any more reliable than the original 
school custom of grading in percental judg- 
At least, 


these judges, and there is no reason for assum- 


ments. it does not prove to be for 
ing that the judges were incapable or biased 
and many things indicate that they were supe- 
rior judges and somewhat expert in the use 


of scales. 


score card ' t r 
First, the crit ria t idgt t are give 
more detail and ther h ore r pr 
ibilitv that t t WeT rect 
by the various graders Sex j t 
range I judg? ‘ ts s T tr t d t I 

rea there is less pr lity of a wide numer 
variation in the s f d ents Third 
one feature of a samp] s not lt 


unduly we | 
features in the m nd f anv grader Not 


in this, however, should be interpreted 


come 


argument that the score 


study is superior or that the real merit is mor 
accurately indicated | tl tl { the ther 
methods. It means o that different grader 
re more lil t r i ts if the 

follow a score ecard than if vy grade ft 


general percent 
or Ballou measur 
grading by this met! 
ure upon the accuracy with which values |} 
been 
these are wrong then the fi gr 


even more certainis ll 


absolute merit of the compositio If the 
are right the results ld just as certail 
be fair as measures of the absolute merit I 


the samples. 


3ut there are many pitfalls in the 
One would h 
that sample eig!] 


widest divergence of opinion by 


judgments and one of the smallest by tl 
score-card method ereas s le fiftv-o 
shows just the reverse condition (see table 


I am a fairy in the 
fairy. A 
asks me to help h 


} 


little boy « week 


omes 
m with good maners and the way 
to have respect to old people and how to be kind 
to them. I try 
can because I know he likes to have good maners 


the 


to help this little boy as much as I 


and be kind to every one. One week as little 


boy was at my house I was feeding my chickens 
and other pets and he ask me ‘‘how to treat ani 
and I told 


spect as well as any 


mals?’’ him ‘‘to treat them with re 


one else 
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very pleased that I had helped him and when he 
went to another country he ask if I did not want 
him to give me something for helping him but I 
told him that I did not want anything and he 
went to the country his grand mother lived to live 
to. 
A Day’s Hunt. (No. 51) 
I longed very mutch for the day to come when 


we planed for a big Hunt. Each day seamed very 


long. Until the time came to go. 
We started about nine o’clock one morning. We 
loaded the wagons. There were three wagons 


along It was very bad weather. and cold when we 
started about ten o’clock. 

My companions were my father, and five more 
men, and three negroes, the negroes went along to 
drive the hollows, with the dogs, for us. 

We had a large pack of hounds, witch the ne- 
groes owned they had, four very good ones, the 
others were not mutch. 

My father shot a rabbit, but he missed him and 
I shot at him and killed him. 

In the morning when we got up to our hunting 
ground, a little shower. came along, but it was not 
mutch. 

At Dinner time we had got up to our hunting 
ground, we were very hungry, but we did not eat 
mutch for, we wanted get out 

We were walking along. and J. S. Holman made 
a leap across a little branch and fell in, I was very 
funny of chorse. 

We did not kill any Deer but we killed about 
twenty quail. 

On Tuesday we returned home about five o’clock 
When we left we got home about ten oclock, very 
tird, but had a fine time. 


The fact that the reasons are not apparent 
on the face of the composition is another evi- 
dence that there is little agreement as yet as 
to what are the essential points of merit of a 
composition or what are the relative impor- 
tance of the rubrics agreed upon. Even if 
they were established for the two samples 
above so as to explain the divergence of judg- 
ments there would still be room for wide range 
of opinion on such a composition as the 


following: 


Boy. Sample 41 


A boy is a queer animal, some-times it runs and 
some-times it stops, and anothertime it has a fight 
and get hid in the eye and it turns black, and gets 
hit in the nose and it goes to bleeding I am sure it 
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hurts but he is mad and does not think about it. 
I have not yet It has 2 eyes 
and a nose and 2 arms and 2 legs. It fights with 
it’s hands, and arm and it kicks a foot-ball with 
its foot. 


described the boy. 


But boys can do many otner interesting 
things as ery, play, and jump. They can do many 
other things as ride, and climb a tree. That is not 
all I can do many other things for I am a boy my- 
self. 

While ultimate accuracy of the weighting 
of the rubrics may not be necessary in testing 
this method of measuring in relation to others, 
it is nevertheless important that the measure 
in itself give a reliable index of merit if 
pupils are to be judged, either directly from 
the grade assigned or indirectly on the basis 
of class ranking. The arbitrary score card 
here used is believed to be sufficiently accu- 
rate to test this as a method of grading if not 
for use in actually grading pupils’ work. 

No satisfactory method has yet been pro- 
posed either for choosing the rubrics which 
are to designate merit of a composition or for 
numerical values to the rubrics 

Possibly the two will be achieved 
It appears that Gray’s* method for 


assigning 
themselves. 
together. 

obtaining a handwriting score card is not 
wholly satisfactory despite the fact that he 
has employed higher mathematics even to the 


Too 


many of his judgments are inexpert and, since 


regression equation in solving for values. 


no amount of calculating will bring a single 
safe judgment out of a series of inferior ones, 
his final weightings are at best approxima- 
tions. All statistical juggling through equa- 
tions in higher mathematics must be based 
ultimately on a confidence in the ability of 
the judges to give trustworthy reactions. This 
is not true of more than a modicum of his 
judges and their opinions do not weigh heavily 
in the final values assigned. His handwriting 
rubrics may be properly chosen and properly 
weighted, but the method by which they were 
obtained is faulty in that he has relied too 
much upon the judgments of inexpert and 
even inferior and untrained judges. There 
still remains a strong possibility that the 

3 Gray, ‘‘A Score Card for the Measurement of 
Handwriting,’’ University of Texas Bulletin, No. 
37, July 1, 1915. 























rubrics are inadequate and improperly evalu- 


The most obvious conclusions and deduc- 
tions to be drawn from this study are 

1. That a properly constructed score card 
wherein the items are clearly set forth would 
give more accurate and uniform gradings for 
school compositions than would the plans 
proposed by Hillegas and Ballou or the older 
percental method of assigning merit. 
2. That the methods proposed by Hillegas 


but of their weightings in a score card must 
be est: lished in advance of use, since the 
index of reliability as an instrument of grad- 
r estal ] shes only the ( le arness of expression 
of the items to be considered in grading, abso- 
lute accuracy of any assigned grades depend- 
ing in large measure on the accuracy of the 
criteria of grading. 

4. Any grading system is only an aid to the 
judgm« nt of the grader and is in no sense a 
substitute for such judgment. For this reason 


no scale or method of grading compositions 
can ever be wholly objective. The final grade 
s based ultimately upon the grader’s subjec- 


tive reaction to the composition as a whole 
or part by part, or in some form of relation 
to another sample which is different in 
thought content and style of presentation, or 
possibly to a subjective anabolie and catabolic 


1 
} 


balancing of merit and demerit attributed re- 
spectively as they are agreed upon and ob 
served. 

5. Lastly, any system of measurement 
which analyzes attributes must allow for a 
wide margin of individual variation even to 
the poorest when applied to the products of 
all the pupils of a class. None are disqualified 
from contests, as is done in all industrial meas- 
uring. Final and accurate judgment must be 
rendered on all samples rather than a rough 
rejection of most samples and expert exami- 
nation of only a few of the best. This renders 


judgment of school products especially diffi- 
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